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I.BSTRAC^ 

^ This paper discusses the needs of high school 
students and teachers that writers and publishers of psychology 

Materials and textbooks should keep in mind. To taJ{,e students* needs' 
into consideration, p t^blishers should .stress practical application 
and relevance of subject latter, provide opportunities for 
interaction with peers, aii reading materials at ninth or tenth grade 
reading levels, emphasize a study skills orientation, and consider 
the maturity level of students* The needs of teachers include an 
emphasis on teachability 'of materials, clear objectives, adherence to 
sound psychological principl«^,' appropriateness of topics covered, 

-and jteachiiig technique.* and TOtivity suggestions* In addition to 
student and teacher needs, there are other constraints to be kept in 
mind, such as budget, limited subject matter background of teachers, 
time constraints, community censorship, level of students* ability, 
and lack of ccMunication among teachers. In terms of satisfying the 
needs of stud^ts and teachers vorkirg within these * constraints, 
several major problems exist in currently available materials. The 
primary problem is that authorship of texts and supplementary 
materials is. still, for the most part, at the college level.' 

V Professors la'ck the experience of teaching at the secondary level 

\ifhich is essential for creating effective materials. The fact that 
bollege level writers are often not aware of the specific needs of 
high school students, and teachers is also evident in the reviews they 
do, on the currently available resources* Many teachers use these as a 
basis for tei^t selection* (Author/RM) 
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ABSTRACT 

The teaching of psycliolooy at the secondary level has "been* an ' 
expanding fi&ld since the eiarly 1960^s wlien;iess, than lOJJ of secondary 
schools offered such study. Today an estimated one-ha3,f to three-quarters^ 
of a nillion students ^ahe'this important and relevant discipline. ^Textbooks 
and materials for this specific population of s'judents are currently being ^, " 
produced in increasing nunbers. The following discussion will focus on the 
specialized needs of both students and teachers for materials at the high 
school level and the limitations faced in satisfying these needs. The 
student needs include a stress on practical application and relevance of 
subject natter, opportunity for interaction with peers, limited reading level 
study skills orientation and loaturity level of students. The needs of 
teachers, include an enphiisis on teachability of materials, clear objectives, 
adherence to sound psychological principles, appropriateness of topics 
covered and teaching techniques and activity suggestions. Constraints of 
the secondary level to be c ;nsidered include budget, limited subject-matter 
backgroixnd of teachers, time constraints, community "censorship", level of 
students* ability and lack of communication between teachers. Problems with 
current materials and recomnen dlations for evaluating and choosing textbooks 
and materials will be presented. 



, ,«The ^teaching of psychology at the^ secondary level has been an 

expanding field since the early 1960*s when less than 10% of secondary 

schools offered such study. Today an estimated one-half to three-quarters 

1 

of a nillion students take this inportant and relevant discipline. Textbooks 
and riaterials for this specific population of students are currently being 
produced in increasing numbers . The following discussion will focus on the 

c 

specialized needs of both students and teachers for materials at the high 
school level and the linitations faced in satisfying these needs. Problems ' 
with current materials and recoitoenJa.tions for evaluating and choosing text- 
boohs and materials will be presented. 

The needs of high school pupils are in many cases different from 
those of students at other levels of study. Stiidents at any level need to 
develop baclcground in theory and fact in '^''arious areas of psychology/, and 
clear explanations of concepts need to be provided. This is true at the 
secondary level as well. However, practical applications to the lives of 
students are critically important for the high school age pupil. ^ The concepts 
presented need to be explained in terms of the students' own lives and range 
of experience. For example, discussing classical conditioning in terns of 
the behaviors found in their pets at home will bring increased^ undersvanding 
of this inportant concept. A discussion of laboratory experiments should be 
included but the students will respond and identify more closely with 

) 

activities they have experienced themselves. '^A dog being "conditioned" 

to run to the kitchen when an electric can opener is being used is a practical 
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and useful vay of facilitating true uSiderstanding of what otherwise may be 
a difficult and abstract concept. Relating conditioning to areas of student" 

interest such as TV advertising or "brainwashing" is also Helpful.* 

" ft 

Relevance is an inportanl^ kgy to teaching at the secondary lev^l,^ 
and this is particularly true in the field of psychology/- • Students often 
take psychology cours(es seeking self-understanding and a measure of self- * 
analysis through this study, A recent survey by the Psychology -Special interest 
Group of the National Council for the Social Studies reported that from < 
51.75 to of students surveyed responded that understanding and, dpiling 

with personal problens was their main reason for enrolling in psychology 
courses. Textbooks and materials used should provide opportunities for 
satisfying these desires on the part of the student. For exanple, the 
author's textbook. Invitation to Psychology (Scott, Foresnan, 193l) includes 
activities in each chapter entitled "I^*s Your 'j^n" which ask the student 
to provide an example fr'om their o\m life or experience to illustrate a 
concept just presented in the text. By way of illustration., after a ^di*$ctfesion 
of sensory adaptation the expedience of walking into a dark movie theater i^ 
discussed. At another point students are asked to keep, and then evaluate, 
a record of their dreams for one week. These are areas students often feel 
are relevant to their quest for self-analysis. 

In addition, interaction with peers as well as teachers is important 
to the development of the secondary school student. Psycholojjy can piovide 
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.an excellent ero^rth opportunity in this area if the prepared materials are 
suitable. Experinents and sinulations coordinated vith* content- can be 
particularly good. In the field of social psycholocy, for example, group 
processes can be studied by placing the students in a group situation, such 
as cooperative problem-solving. The mechanisms ofthe group can be studied 
fron within ^as well as providing an opportunity for peer interaction. 

Additionally, the're^dinc level of the textbooks and supplenen- ^ 
tary materials is. especially inportant at tho hich school. Stude^its' readinc 
abilities vary c^eatly* in general, l)u£^ even nore so in high school. .Studies 
have indicated that readinc materials should be ained at a ninth or tenth 
Grade readinc level, particularly since vocabulary' load is usually high. 
Vocabulary lists, in-context definitions and Glossaries are also useful. 
Loi%y, high level writing styles nay be counter-productive. High school 
students may be put off because they are not yet ready for such 'an approach. ^ 

In addition to appropriate readability, a strongly study-skills- 
oriented program is essential for teaching at the secondary level. Structure 
of chapters should be straight forward and easy to handle.' Preview and review 
questions should b^ provided in each section to direct the students^ reading 
and help make it nore efficient. " " . ' 

Finally, the naturity level of the students needs to be taken into 
consideration. This is particularly true in the area of content load and j ^ 
level of explanation of concepts. Over ambitious or over-sinplif ied Materials 
will not be useful. Teachers experienced at the secor^dary level of instructio 



are often better able to develop naterials which efficiently meet these student 
needs in nany cases than those experienced on!^ at more advanced levels. 

In developinc naterials and textbooks for the hi^h school teaching f 
Oi. psycholbc:^, the needs of the instrxictor nust also be considered. (The 
nost inportant concern is that the material be teacliable. The anount of 
naterial included in a book ( -or chapter, or section thereof^ or supplemen- 
tary naterievis nust bo appropriate to the tine constraints and other needs 
of teachers. Structure needs to be provided to guide teachers in preparing, 
lessons. Features such as nunbered sections and review -questions are helpfiil 
m tins regard. Deciding what naterial should be included and what eliminated 
is also inportant to teachers at this level trying -to create a viable coiirse 
offering. Materials prepared by people with experience at the secondary- 
level, rather the collegiate level, can bf^lng this appropriate structure 
to the vast anount of subject natter in this field. 

<« /« 

Clear objectives need to be kept in nind while iiaintaining aca- ^ 
denically sound principle^. Sui^veys of the field in recent years have indicated 
what topics are generally stressed by secondary teachers and what goals 
they s?t for their programs. Tliese need to be thoroiaghly studied and taken 
into carefta' consideration when preparing textbooks and naterials for use 
at this level. However, sound psychological principles need to be maintained 



as well. No factual eri*ors can be peiTiitted, particularly in trying to 
simplify naterial to the high school level. Many secondary teachers lack 
the background to judge this for themselves and could unwittingly misinform 
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stucLonts. The choice of topics covered must also be appropriate .to the 
high school level. The njnount of space devoted to individual topics lathin • 
a text, for exanple, should reflect the readers' level. By way of illustration 
a thorou^jh section on "Psfchology at Work" (careers in and diversity 
of t!ie field of psychologjO hay be heeded at the high school level but be 
unw^imT^d at che collegiate* level. 

High scliool instructors also reqXi'ire that appropriate teaching 
techniques and a.ctivity suggestions be provided with inateri,als^. ?lany 
teaciiers, transferred fron other social studies disciplines, lack the back- 
groilnd to develoir) their o\Tr\ materials in this area. In addition, the success 
of hig]i school teaching is very dependent upon an activity-priented style* 
and nuch diversity of technique. This is not the case at thp col^ge level. 
Inc?.usion of "skills building activities (such as reading, writing ajid fetudy, 
skills) is also irrportant. This is a factor often overlooked by. authors 
experienced in viting for college level students.* 

The ^constraints of working at the high school level must also b^ 

considered when producing materials and textbooks in this field. The avail- 

ability of resources and budget ..nay often be the first concern. A textbook 

* 

will be used for many years, by many different students at a high school. 

o 

All materials should be together in one source and* should be reusable. 
Supplementary materi^als should coordijgate well with the text for effic^nt, 
economical use. 



-^In addition, niunerous studies have shoim thSt nany instinJctors 
have a. limited backc^'Oimd in the subject area.' They are often 'primarily , 
teachers of other disciplines, frequently history or science, 'Vho are given 
the assignment of preparing ahd teacliinc a psychology course. Materials 
and books- must take this into account. What is often desired by tjiese teachers 
is a "cookbook" approach where the structure of a book i^rovides a convenient 

V 

and successful structure for' theii*^* course. Ditto masters of activities, 

worksheets and tests, coordinated ^ath the text, are nost welcone. A strong 

teacher's guide is also esseritial. It shovild include detailed, gui-ded lesson 

« * « 

plans for each area of study. .Those less6n plans nust take into accovmt 

the limited facilities and resources available at the high school ^level. 

Creativity, ingenuity and flexibility are often the 'keys to success. 

Special tine constraints of courses, must also be considered. 

Surveys show most courses are limited to one semester, necessitating a 

caref;il^ choice of topics in orde^ t6 present a balanced view of the vast^ field. 

> 

At t^ secondary'' level <all topics must be covered and reinforced in class^ 
not merely assigned for readinp with the assumption that the material will 
be read and* understood, as is often the case at the college level. *' . 

The sensitive nature of much of the subject matter of hiiman behavior 
must be recognized at the high school level. Parental input, community 
standards and Board of Education restrictions and policies often affect 
-the>-adarAjLon_o. f textbooks and materials. The problem bf differences in ^ - 



recionai and*' state by aigite standard^ nust also- be addressed when creating 

naterials for nationwide distribution^ Texts need to cover all possibilities, 

yet be sensitiv6 to '^reas of recional or local concern. Such "censorship" 

issues are not often a concern in nost college level book selections* 

Another constraint to be kept in nind when working at the high school 

•y * • . 

level is the ability level of the -students. This is generally lover thtyi . 
college level, and often "is one of the najor adjustments necensaiy when- 
noving frora the collegiate to secondary level. Teacher expectations often 
need to be reevaluated. Classes arfe usually heterogeneous, as well, which 
creates additional problems* Books and materials need to be able to acconodate 
a range of abilities in the same^ program. In addition, students in high school 
psychology haVe different plans for the future and different reasons for 
choosing this subject. An effort should* be made to fulfill all goals. 
Another important element of which to be aware is the level of thinking on 
whlcfh most students 'are functioning. ' Host have little interpretive skills 
and function primarily on the literal' level. T^xts and other naterrals 
. shouJoL recognize this, while at the same time providing activities to encourage 
and strengthen t he • Interpretive thought propess. ' ^ 

Finally, because bf the electiv^e rfature of most psychology programs 
teachers of this subject often find themselves isolated in tiheir schools, 
the only one teaching this coursei There is a lack of communcation and 



Sharing of ideas. In addition to this lack of comnunidatlon 'many teachers 

.• /' .. . ... . 

lack the "backcround in their own; educa,tion to create t}iese' ideas, 'as has been 



discussed." .This is why, materials' providing a wealth of ideas^and activities 



Are genuinely needed at thi-s level. 
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In terns of satisfying the needs of students ^and teachers nt 

the secondary level "and working within the constraints' just discussed several 

najor prol)lei?is exist in nosf currently ^availdble materials. The primary 

' * ^ • . • • ^ - . ' ** 

j)ro'blen is that authorship of texts* and^supplenentary materials is still, for . 

the^most part, at the collefje level. Most writers working at this level are^ 

not aware of, the constraints and needs outlined above. They lack tlie experience 

of teaching at thi^ levei whiQh is essdntial- for creating effective materials. 

t : <v 

The fact that college^ level writers are often not aware of 'the 

specific needs of high school students and teachers is nlsQ evident in the 

reviews they do on the currently" available resources. 14iny teachers use 

these as a basis for text selection. This is another problem tliat exists/ 

presently. The reviews published by t?ie American Psychological Assoc iar 

tion are a good exariple. In a ^recent edition of such reviews all but one of 

the reviews was done from the collegfe level. In these reviews many of the 

comments made showed a lack"* of understanding of the needs and constraints 

on the secondary level. For instance, the estimate of the am unt bf material 

which coulid be covered* in a yeay^or semester course was most often sadly 
-if* ' 



inaccurate, as exj^orienced hi^h school teachers voxild attest. The* assessment 
of -'what ^vould appeal to the high school reader ^ms also freauentlv off 
•target,- as were nany opinions 'on feasil>ility of activities suG(;ested in 
many sources, 

\^ . In general, the types of nateiials still needed at the secondary 
level are conprohensive texthooks and supple^nentary naterials, including 
teacher resouJ'ce books, ^ ditto nasters of tests and activities, audio-visual 
nateriil ( of good quality), exnerinental designs and siTniaations. \niile 
nndi}. n^/ na-teriali^ls' being produced at the-present tine it often fails to 
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,aic\rii6s/the specialised needs of students and teacners at tliis specific 
level. Increased input fron educators ' exrie^^ienced at the* high school level 

y . 

is fet ill -needed. 
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